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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


A TALE OF SCIO. 

No spot on earth presents a lovelier picture to 
the eye of the traveller than the isle of Scio; at 
least this was so when I saw it, previously to the 
Greek Revolution. Of all the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, it had received the most peculiar favour 
from the haughty Turk. Its inhabitants had 
been permitted to engage in commerce, and the 
arts of the ancient race had again visited it. 
Gardens filled with the luscious fruits of a tropi- 
cal clime were spread along the shores. F'low- 
ering trees and aromatic shrubs loaded the air 
with fragrance. On landing, the joyous coun- 
tenances I met, and merry laughter heard at in- 
tervals, convinced me that | had come among a 
happy people. Here, as | before remarked, the 
sway of the Turkish Sultan was but slightly felt: 
asmall tribute was indeed exacted, but this the 
wealth of the inhabitants was easily able to meet, 
and a Turkish governor had been placed over 
them, but he was mild in his manners and much 
loved, although of another race. Yet even this 
seemed to take from them the liberty which the 
young Greek, in reading the annals of his coun- 
try, knew to have been the peculiar possession 
of his forefathers. ‘The more prosperity threw 
its blessings around him, the more his thoughts 
would dwell on that which he possessed not, the 
glorious prerogative of his race. The Greek 
mariner is brave and imaginative in the highest 
degree. The rock of Salamis told him the 
story of other days. How could he but long to 

“‘ Snatch from the ashes of his sires, 

The embers of their former fires, 

And leave behind a name of fear, 

That tyranny should quake to heer?” 
And the time was at hand. Yes, the time was 
coming when they would burst asunder the iron 
chains of despotism. America had given them 
an example of what could be effected by an un- 
daunted resolution, and, while the memory of 








their fathers kindled in their bosoms, the fires of 
patriotism, the image of their ancient republican 
virtue lived again in the heroic Washington, in 
the eloquent Henry, the boast and pride of our 
Western world. 

There was a young Greek who came in my 
company to Scio. During our voyage, he had 
forcibly struck my attention, whether from the 
respect paid to him by those around, or froma 
certain dignity and grace of manner, I cannot 
tell. He was rather above the middle size, tall- 
er than the Greeks usually are, with noble, com- 
manding features, an eagle eye, which, when he 
was in the least roused, seemed to flash fire, in 
short, 

‘A form more active light and strong, 
Ne’er shot the ranks of war along.” 
I said to myself, this is indeed a hero, and one 
who might claim kindred with Alcibiades. 

A lively voice and merry laugh were heard 
from a group before us; the young Greek step- 
ped eagerly forward, a glance of recognition 
was returned from some one of the party, and I 
saw a young girl exchange greetings with him, 
ina way that showed they had met before. I 
gazed upon the scene and yet I saw it not; my 
thoughts were for a moment busy with the hap- 
py remembrances of my own youth; they hur- 
ried me back to my native village—I saw thee 
again, my Mary, in all thy loveliness. ‘Thou art 
now the bride of another, and I am doomed to 
wander over the earthan outcast from my home 
and from my kindred. 

“ And is this Marco,” she said, “why how you 
are changed? Is it possible you were once my 
playmate? How tall you have grown! When 
did you come from Peste? Do you like the Aus- 
trians? Surely not as well as your own folks.” 

How long Melissa might have continued her 
questions, ’twere impossible to tell; the young 
man answered by taking her hand in his, and 
whispering his replies into her ear, so that they 
were lost to us. 

Marco was one who burned for the deliverance 
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of his country: he had met with many Greeks 
abroad who were like himself, ardent in the 
cause of freedom. He wasa member of that 
secret association entered into by the young 
Greeks, an association by which they were 
pledged to each other, and bound by the most 
dreadful oaths, that they would see their country 
free from Turkish despotism or die. Among 
the Suliotes, a tribe of hardy mountaineers of the 
Morea, he had become the chief of a band as 
determined as himself. The hour so long de- 
sired was near at hand, and Marco had come to 
this island tc infuse, if possible, into its inhabitants 
some part of the patriot glow of his own ardent 
disposition. 

The father of Melissa was one eminent, not 
only for his wealth, but for the sway he possess- 
ed over the minds of the islanders. ‘To gain him 
was Marco’s object, and, through means of Mel- 
issa, he had little duubtof success. When a boy 
he had passed much of his time at his mansion, 
and thus had early become acquainted with this 
young Greek girl. 

In Eastern climes the passion of love is 
characterized by a suddenness, a violence, which 
absorbs for a time every other feeling. Ah! 
Haidé, thou personification of this powerful sen- 
timent, Byron in thee, but too well pourtraysthe 
vividness of Eastern passion. Such aleve was 
not destined to be that of Melissa for Marco. She 
loved him only as a sharer in the sports of her 
childhood; her heart was another’s. Marco 
had admired, nay had loved her with an endur- 
ing attachment, and his hopes of further happi- 
ness had been centered in her. As he grew up 
to manhood, ‘his country had become his idol: 
to it he had sacrificed every selfish, every en- 
dearing sentiment, and for it he was willing to 
ofter up his life,” but when he saw her, when her 
arm locked in his, she walked beside him, the 
fairest of the daughters of Greece. 

“ Rich in all youth’s loveliness, her jewelled hair, 
Spread o’er the marble throne of thought, in folds 

Of graceful drapery, 
From out the fringes of the snowy lid, 

Her intellectual eye its radiance sending. 
—Her graceful form 

Its fair proportions through her robe revealing 
In sylph-like beauty.” 





"T'was enough to shake the philosophy of the 
stoutest heart. 

“‘ And have you bound yourself,” she said, “by 
this dreadful oath? Are we not happy here? 
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Why make tumult wvhere all is peace ?” 

‘This calm is but delusive,” he replied; the 
Sultan only waits to pounce upon his prey, un- 
til commerce shall have sufficiently enriched your 
shores, to make them a worthy prize, and then 
Melissa, dost think he will spare thy father? Wii 
he spare thy beauty? No! rathless soldiery will 
trample on all that is beautiful here, and thou, © 
Melissa, thou hast heard, hast thou not, of a 
Turk’s Seraglio?” } 

‘“‘ Mahommed, our governor, has protected us 
long. I fear these are gloomy thoughts of yours, 
and that carried away by the desire of change, you 
are about to involve yourself—our country, in 
irretrievable calamities. O think on this ere it 
be too late. Think upon the greatness of our 
foe—how small the number of those possessed of 
the satne degree of patriotism as thyself!” 

“ Cease, Melissa, to urge objections. I have 
thought of al} these things. You know not the 
extent of this conspiracy ; our emissaries have 
penetrated even to the throne of the Czar of Rus- 
sia; wherever the Greek name, the Greek religion 
is found, there we shall have supporters. The 
fleet of the Moslems will be as chaff before the 
Greek fire, in the hands of our bold and crafty 
mariners. My Suliote bands shall pour from 
the mountains upon the terror stricken Turk. 
We fight for liberty, our altars and our homes. 
Their effeminate and luxurious soldiery will 
yield before the spirit which sits upon our ban 
ners, and proclaims in the heat of battle, ‘The 
spirit of liberty is with you, and will give you 
victory.” Well may Mahommed tremble, and 
well may Greece rejoice that her days of deliver- 
ance are at hand. But we approach thy father’s 
house, and now, Melissa, assist and be with me, 
the deliverer of our country.” 

Marco thought that he spoke with the Melissa 
of his youth. He spake with her as one who 
was to revive in herself the Spartan woman of 
old; he little thought of the torture inflicted on 
her by each word that fell from his lips. 


The governor of Scio had one son, handsome 
in person, winning in his address and manners, 
but perfidious, crafty and revengeful. He had, 
by some uuacceuntable means, won the affec- 
tions of the young Greek Melissa—had promised 
her to forsake his religion—to become a Christian 
in name and in principle—had spoken to her of 
the ancient glories of her race, and how he des- 
pised his own in comparison with it, and she 
believed him. Guileless herself, passing all her 
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days in retirement, she knew not of the duplicity 
of mankind, and her simplicity had thus made 
her the dupe of a remorseless and heartless vil- 
lain. 

Ali Ben Ali, for that was his name,—had ob- 
served her hanging on the arm of the handsome 
Marco, had seen them in close conference toge- 
ther. Stung with jealousy and resentment, he 
vented his rage in secret curses, and following 
them at a short distance, he saw them enter the 
house of Melissa. 

That evening she was to have met him ina 
grove of acacias, back of her father’s grounds, at 
the hour of midnight. He went to the spot long 
before the time, and after waiting in an agony of 
impatience, as the last shadows of evening fell 
upen the scene, Melissa came. Veiling his an- 
ger under a smiling countenance, with the fond 
eagerness of a lover, he advanced towards her. 

“ Ah, cruel girl, dost thou know how long thou 
hast detained me from the lustre of thy counte- 
nance? Remove thy veil, dearest. Why should 
it hide charms so soon to be mine own posses- 
sion? Why these tears? Has any grief befallen 
thee? Has thy father discovered our attachment? 
or dost thou doubt me? Have [ not promised 
to renounce all for thee? My country, my name, 
my religion?” 

“ Ah it is for this I doubt thee, and fear me, 
that untrue to these so sacred ties, thou mayest 
prove so to me.” 

“Melissa, some one has poisoned thy mind 
against me; sume one has promised more to thee 
than I. The accursed Greek has made thee treat 
me thus,—I am no longer trusted, is it indeed 
so? Can Melissa doubt, after all, that Ihave done 
all that I have said? Yes, she does, I see it in 
her manner toward me. But ah, let him beware 
me. The love of Ali is deep, but his revenge 
shall be terrible. I saw him with thee, but now 
—Marco Bozzaris—he crossed my path when a 
child, but he shall not now that I am a man.” 

“ Listen to me, Ali, this is notso—thy love mis- 
takes.” 

“Melissa, mark me, you shall rue the hour 
you dared fasten this counterfeit upon me. I 
loved you truly, deeply, fondly, but now, may 
curses light upon—” 

‘ Ah, ah, curse me not, spare me, I love! I love! 
You are deceived, your passion hurries you 
away.” 

“Thee, I cannot kill, but Marco! MayI pe- 
rish, but I will be revenged.” 





“Oh, then, I must tell you all. You say you 
love me, you tell me, you swear to me, tha: you 
will be one of us,—that, in your heart, you desire 
to see again Greece revive and take her place 
among the nations. You say all this; you love, 
and I will trust you. Even if you engage not 
with us, your love for the Greek Melissa will 
bind you to us. Greece is about to awake from 
her long sleep,.to grasp at independence. Mar- 
co came not here to sue Melissa for her love» 
but to see if martial fire yet existed in the loveli- 
est of the isles of Greece. Ican tell you no 
more.” 

‘“‘ And is this true? Swear it, and I will love 
thee, doat upon thee as before.” 

“I swear by thy prophet’s tomb, by that name 
which the Christian trembles to speak! ‘This is 
true.” 

“The next morning, ere the sun had risen on 
that devoted Isle, a bark loosed from its shores 
bound for Constantinople, and in that bark 
went one, the agent of destruction to all that 
was lovely and beautiful in Scio. Ali Ben Aly 
had heard enough to raise him in the eyes of his 
Sovereign, and to gain him command. 

What to him was that lovely being whom pro- 
vidence had blessed, it is true with beauty of per 
son, but in that gifthad made ruin her portion? 

Marco had been successful in his attempts. 
He left Scio, the evening of the next day, proud 
of reviving martial ardonr in his countrymen, 
and full of hope. Mahommed fell a victim to the 
too hasty passions of a people, suddenly roused, 
and full of the cause of their country—he being 
gone, the whole people busied themselves in pre- 
paring munitions of war, in fortifying the island, 
against attack and concerting with the neighbour- 
ing isles. 

The eighth morning after the departure of Ali, 
a fleet was observed to approach the Island, and 
in consternation the Sciotes perceived that the 
Turks were upon them. A silence, terrible and 
threatening, pervaded the fleet. At length Ali 
Ben Ali made his appearance on the prow of 
the Admiral’s ship, which had approached near- 
est the shore. He called for his father, Mahommed, 
to appear. No answer was returned. “They 
have slain him,” he said, “‘and vengeance is what 
remains to us.” 

He scarce had ceased, when the artillery from 
thirty ships at once broke upon that unhappy 
isle. Houses, temples, all things beautiful totter 
and fall before the murderous cannon. The 
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people disputed inch by inch the ground where 
so much happiness and prosperity had been 
theirs. Melissa is seen every where mingling 
among the combatants. She exhorts the svldiers 
to fight to the death, for their wives and daugh- 
ters. ‘ We will perish with you, she said, they 
shall not lead us into slavery.” But thousands 
on thousands pressed. Vain was the struggle. 
All was now one blackened mass of smouldering 
ruin—Scio, no longer the pearl of the ocean.— 
Havoc the cry, neither age nor sex were spared, 
and now where was Melissa? 


On the eve of that eventful day, a lovely female, 
with dishevelled hair, and fn all the agony of 
grief, might have been observed leaning over the 
body of an aged map, in a retired part of the 
island. 'The soldiery had not yet found her. 

"Twas Melissa; her father had fallen early in 
the day, and had been borne, by the direction of 
his daughter, to this spot, while she endeavoured 
to fill his place in the field. When all hope was 
gone, she had come to lament over him, and by 
self-destruction, to free herself from dishonor. 
The fatal dagger was already in her grasp—the 
stroke about to be given, when her hand was 
arrested by one whom she dreaded even worse 
than death, though once the object of her love. 
The same smile was upon his countenance, as 
when he had last left her, when with protesta- 
tions of eternal love upon his lips, the most fiend- 
ish malice at his heart, he had gone forth to be- 
tray her. 

“Ah pretty one!” said he, ‘thou art mine 
now, and may heaven pardon thee for this at- 
tempt upon thy life. Wast bound for paradise 
sosoon? I see how itis. Thou wishedst to join the 
houries there, thy sisters in loveliness. Whata 
pity to have detained thee. But come, you are 
indeed to leave Scio, but you go on board of one 
of my gallies. "Tis my turn to command now.” 

Heedless of all things, and mechanically, she 
suffered him to lead her from the spot; no word, 
no sigh escaped her. 

"Twas midnight, and the Turkish fleet, after 
the bloody scenes of the day, lay hushed in pro- 
found repose, save the Admiral’s galley, where 
the lights still shone, and the music that came 
along the waters anounced that the feast there 
held, by the officers, was still in progress. There 
had been a wedding there that night. Melissa 
was the bride—a silent one, however, for she 
had not yet opened her lips. Grief had 





made’ her dumb. She looked on all objects 


around, as though she saw them not. Suddenly 
ere the midnight hour had passed, her dreadful 
fate seeemed to flash across her mind. She 
shrieked, and fell in agony upon the deck. Ali 
gathered around her, as we often see in our cities 
the mob collect around some novel and interest- 
ing object. 

"T'was then thata light bark bore noiselessly to- 
ward the Turkish ships—it reached the side of 
the Admiral’s galley; the grappling irons were 
thrown, and in a moment the fine ship was in- 
extricably involved with the galley ; one plunge 
and then another followed. Suddenly, a streak 
of livid light shot athwart the deck; and then 
arose a dreadful cry, “the Greek, the Greek !” 
With the speed of lightening, the whole ship be- 
came involved in smoke and flame, some plung- 
ed into the water, others stood without the power 
of motion where they were, until it was too late 
to save themselves. The fire soon reached the 
powder magazine, and then followed an explo- 
sion, which made the distant hills re-echo sounds 
more dreadful than had ever been heard there be- 
fore, since the creation. Some half dozen poor 
wretches alone escaped from that dreadful scene. 
Among those that perished was of course the fair 
Greek of Scio. 


Marco Bozzaris died in battle, He revenged 
the beautiful Scio, the fair Melissa. The bones 
of Moslem thousands whiten the plains of Greece. 
Her liberties have arisen triumphant ‘from the 
oppression ofages. Bozzaris, 


‘‘T tell thy fate without asigh, 
For thou art freedom’s now, and fame’s, 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 
J.8. W. 
Charleston, June, 1839. 








SCULPTURE ON AN ANCIENT VASE. 
[Translated from Theocritus, by Ohapman.} 


And near that old man with his sea-tanned hue, 
With purple grapes a vineyard shines to view. 
A little boy sits by the thorn-hedge trim, 

To watch the grapes—two foxes watching him : 
One thro’ the ranges of the vines proceeds, 

And on the hanging vintage slyly feeds ; 

The other plots and vows his scrip to search, 
And for his breakfast leave him—in the lurch. 
Mean while, he twines and to a rush fits well 

A locust trap with stalks of asphodel ; 

And twines away with such absorbing glee, 

Of scrip or vines he never thinks—not he! 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN KOSE. 
GLANCES AT LIFE. 


Believe me, I ask not, I care not for life, 

If life be o’erclouded by ne'er ceasing strife, 

Where the smile of a moment is soon gone and past, 
To prove that life’s joys are too fragile to last. 


Believe me, I ask not, I care not for joy, 

If so soon a mere shadow that light can destroy ; 
That light of existence! what else have we here 
Yo fling off, to banish the demon Despair? 


Peace, peace, my vexed spirit,—thy bondage is brief; 
Thou'lt find out some home yet, untainted by grief; 
A home where the heart is ungall’d by a sigh, 

A home where no sad tears encumber the eye. 


Oh earth! thou art fair, in thy day-time, or night; 
But Deceit has corroded thy face with its blight; 
Deceit ard false Charity! Oh could a voice, 

But welcome sweet peace, and bid Virtue rejoice. 


Man, Man! I would love thee—but O tell me how 
My spirit, that’s free, to thy vileness can bow? 
’Twill act for itself, and this weak dust in vain 
Attempts to control it,—its strength to restrain. 


Man, Man! I will love thee; and e’en like the Dove, 


Returning, and bringing its token of love, 
I'll come back again; \et the dull form decay ; 
The Soul—aye, the Soul! what can keep it away? 


Savannah. 


Haro.tp. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

STUDIES IN THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
BIBLE. 
eNo. 2. 

The next article to be noticed is a vegetable 
production. 1 Kings, ch. X. vss. 11 and 12. 
“And the navy also of Hiram, that brought gold 
from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty 
of almug-trees, and precious stones. And the 
king made of the almug-trees pillars for the house 
of the Lord, and for the King’s house, harps also, 
and psalteries for singers : there came no such 
almug-trees, nor were seen unto this day.” The 
same trees are called in two places in the se- 
cond book of Chronicles, algum-trees, by a slight 
variation in the orthography. ‘This is one of 
those substances, which must yet be left in very 
great uncertainty. A passage in Josephus, 
which particularly treats of it, describes it, with 
some positiveness, as a superior kind of pine. 
wood. But would any kind of pine be regarded 
sufficiently valuable for the pillars of a palace or 
atemple? And is there any known species of 





pine fit for the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments, to which it appears that Solomon applied 
the almug or algum? The Septuagint renders 
it from Hebrew into Greek, by the expression, 
wrought wood. The more modern Vulgate or 
Latin version translates it as signifying perfumed 
wood. Some consider it to be the sandal-wood of 
the Indies. Dr. Shaw supposes that the almug- 
tree was the cypress, and he observes that the 
wood of this tree is still used in Italy, and other 
places for violins, harpsichords, and other string- 
edinstruments. If his conjecture be correct, the 
Hebrew word for cypress must probably have 
been changed between the times of Moses and 
Solomon, for we have before seen the probability 
that the gopher wood of the ark was cypress also. 
Michaelis, one of the best authorities on these 
subjects, thinks the particular species of wood to 
be wholly unknown to us. Drawing this veil of 
acknowledged ignorance over it, I now dismiss 
the article. 


In the 1 Chron. 15th ch. vs. 27, it is stated that 
David was clothed with a robe of fine linen, and 
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the same substance is referred to in various parts 
of the Bible. But we must be careful not to 
confound it with the exquisite and peculiar fabrics 
of modern Ireland. ‘There is every reason to 
suppose the fine linen worn by David and Solo- 
mon, to have been only cotton; and that of very 
different texture from what is worn in these lux- 
urious times. We learn from profane authors 
that robes of cotton were very ancient in Egypt, 
and that they were worn only by persons of the 
greatest distinction. The cloth made of this 
substance being of a finer texture and more 
delicate softness than that manufactured from 
flax, was used for the robes of the rich and noble. 
Herodotus mentions that the sacred winding 
sheets of the mummies were composed of it. 
Our translators have been unfortunate in always 
rendering four different words in the Hebrew by 
the commen appellation of linen, or fine linen. 
They seem to have forgotthat some ancient cloth 
might have been, and in fact was, made of cotton. 
To examine all the passages in scripture in which 
this pointis involved, and show where cotton, or 
linen, or silk, ought to be relatively specified, 
would cause thisessay to degenerate into a mere 
task of verbal criticism. It is sufficient barely to 
point at the aistinction, as one of some import- 
ance in the natural history of the Bible. It is 


very doubtful whether silk is really mentioned 
more than once, although it occurs five times in 
our translation. 

We come now to one of those sublime pas- 
sages in the Book of Job. Itis the conclusion of 
the 40th Chap. “Behold now Behemoth, which I 


made with thee; he eateth grass as anox. Lo 
now, his strength is in his loins, and he moveth 
his tail like a cedar. His bones are as strong 
pieces of brass; his bones are like bars of iron. 
He is the chief of the ways of God: he that made 
him can make his sword to approach unto him. 
Surely the mountains bring him forth food, where 
all the beasts of the field play. He lieth under 
the shady trees, in the covert of the reed, and 
fens. The shady trees cover him with their 
shadow ; the willows of the brook compass him 
about. Behold, hedrinketh up a river, and has- 
teth not: he trusteth that he can draw up Jordan 
intohis mouth. He taketh it with his eyes; his 
nose pierceth through snares.” What, then, is 
the Behemoth? It may be replied, that critics are 
divided between the respective claims of the Ele- 
phant and the Hippopotamus. 

Dr. Harris observes that ia the first edition of 
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his work he took some paius to prove that the 
elephant was intended; but that a more critical 
examination of the subject had changed his 
opinion. I can only here give but a very com- 
pressed abridgment of his arguments for beliey- 
ing the Behemoth to be the hippopotamus, or 
river-horse, interweaving occasional remarks as 
I proceed along. The author of the book of 
Job has delineated highly finished poetical pic- 
tures of two remarkable animals, Behemoth and 
Leviathan. These he reserves to close his de- 
scription of animated nature, and with these he 
terminates the climax of that discourse which he 
puts into the mouth of the Almighty. The two 
creatures evidently appear to be meant as com- 
panions ; to be reserved as fellows and associates, 
We are then to inquire what animals were likely 
to be thus associated in early ages, and in coun- 
tries bordering on Egypt, where the scene of this 
poem is placed. Now Dr. Harris assumes, what 
we shall soon attempt to prove, that itis generally 
admitted that the leviathan is the crocodile; his 
fellow, then, could not be the elephant, which was 
not known in Egvpt; was not, at least, peculiar 
to that country, though inhabiting the interior of 
Africa. In Egyptian pictures found in Herculane- 
um, and in the famous Mosaic Preenestine pave- 
ment, the crocodile and the river-horse are unit- 
ed. The hippopotamus isso well known even 


from juvenile books in natural history, that I J 


need not here give a general description, but shall 
only proceed to point out those qualities which 
correspond with the representation in Job. He 
eateth grass an ox. The hippopotamus has been 
ascertained to be nourished almost solely on vege- 
table food, and particularly on grass; whereas, 
the proper food of the elephant is the young 
branches of trees. His strength is in his loins, 
and his force is in the navel of his belly. 'These are 
the softest and weakest parts of the elephant, but 
particularly strong in the river-horse. He moveth 
his tail like a cedar. The tail of the river-horse is 
of atapering, conical shape, and he moves and 
twists it at pleasure ; that of the elephant is small, 
weak, and inconsiderable. The mountains bring 
him forth food. These mountains Dr. Harris 
contends may, according to well known Hebrew 
usage, signify mere eminences, which appear as 
the inundation of the Nile subsides. All the 
quadrupeds of Egypt are obliged to retire 10 
these eminences when the Nile overflows, and 
the coming of the hippopotamus among thew, 
and destroying all the verdure of the places of 
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their retirement, augments our ideas of the terri- 
bleness of this creature. He lieth under the shady 
trees. ‘The elephant is not described here, be- 
cause he very rarely lies down, but even sleeps 
standing. In the covert of the reed and fens ; the 
willows of the brook compass him about. Now, 
Marcellinus, an ancient Roman historian, in de- 
scribing professedly the hippopotamus of Egy pt, 
uses language, which seems alinost a copy of 
these expressions in Job. ‘This animal,” says 
he, ‘‘makes his bed among the lofty and over- 
grownreeds.”” Further, | may add, the mention 
of willows seems to designate the haunts of the 
river-horse, rather than those of the elephant. 
Behold, he drinketh up a river, and hasteth not. No 
sudden rising of the river gives him any alarm. 
He is not borne away with the violence or rapidi- 
ty of the stream; but enjoys himself the same as 
if the river ran with its usual flow. ‘This is pecu. 
liarly applicable to the hippopotamus whose na- 
ture is amphibious, but not to the elephant; for 
though the elephant may ford a river, yet he will 
notstem one that isdeep and violent. ‘The men- 
tion of the river Jordan in the description is a 
somewhat embarrassing point, since the hippopo- 
tamus is not knownon thatriver. Butthe word 
Jordan may be used for any river in general, and 
the idea may only be, that, the hippopotamus 
drinks as if he could swallow a Jordan. He 
trusteth, (the words are) that he could draw up Jor. 
dan into his mouth. ‘The description closes with 
this sentence. His nose pierceth through snares. 
This must refer to the method of taking fish with 
a net; and is additional reason for applying the 
descrip:ion to an aquatic animal. Before dis- 
missing the article, I will venture to remark, 
that had the author of the book of Job been de- 
scribing the elephant in this passage, it is incredi- 
ble that he should have omitted to say one word 
respecting that most remarkable of all nature's 
works in the quadruped creation, viz. his trunk. 


We come now to the Leviathan. The whole 
of the 41st chapter of Job is devoted to the de- 
scription of aterrible animal by thatname. The 
learned Bochart first suggested the idea that it 
was the crocodile, and supported it with a train 
of argument, which has nearly overwhelmed all 
opposition, and brought almost every commen, 
lator over to hisopinion. I will here quote a few 
verses from the description in Job, and proceed 
Without further commentary to another subject. 

“Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook? 
Will he make many supplications unto thee? 


| Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? Shalf 
thy companions make abanquetof him? Canst 
thou fill his skin with barbed irons?) Who car 
come to him with bis double dridle? Who ca 
| open the doors of his faee? his teeth are terrible 
round about. His scales are his pride, shut up 
together as with a close seal, One is so near to 
another, that no air can come between them. 
They are joined one to another, they stick to- 
gether, that they cannot be sundered. By his 
sneezings a light doth shine. The flanks of hiv 
flesh are joined together: they are firm in them- 
selves‘ they cannot be moved. Lis heart is as 
firm as astone. Whenhe raisethhimself up, the 
mighty are afraid. The sword of himthatlayett 
at him cannot hold; the spear, the dart, nof the 
habergeon. ‘The arrow cannot make him flee ; 
he laugheth at the shaking of a spear. He ma- 
keth the deep to boil like a pot. He maketh a 
path to shine after him.” 


The word dragon, which is etnployed in many 
parts of the Bible, presents difficulties vastly 
greater than the word leviathan. Afiet a long 
and attentive exantination of all those passages 
where it occurs, | am persuaded that it belongs 
to no one particular species of animals, but is 
employed to represent a whole class. And this 
Whole class, may be generally characterized as 
large, offensive, often atuphibious, long-drawn, 
tapering, reptile animals. This definition will 
even inelude the crocodile, and so will still farth- 
er harmonize with scripture, for every critic al- 
lows that in sonie passages, where dragons are 
mentioned, the crocodile is most certainly allud- 
edto. Thissame conclusion is also corroborated 
by etymological considerations, which I think I 
can explain without being tedious. Observe 
then that the original word for dragon is Tan, or 
Than. It signifies long drawn, or drawn out. 
Observe further, that the last syllable of leviathan 
is also than, signifying the same as the single 
word. Mark still further, that the first portion o¢ 
the word leviathan, that is levi, signifies jointed, 
rivetted, 30 that the whole word leviathan means 
the jointed-rivetted long animal, or, the jointed- 
rivetted dragon. This view of the subject will 
now prepare us to meet every difficulty, and solve 
every case. For instance, let us begin at the first 
passage alluding to dragons, Ps.74, vs. 43, and 
go ona little way in our examination in regular 
order. The Psalmist, celebrating the original 
deliverance of his countrymen from Egypt, thus 
addresses the Deity: “Thou didst divide the sea 
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by thy strength; thon brakest the heads of the 
dragons in the waters.” Then, immediately, by 
the well-known rule of repeating ideas in Hebrew 
poetry, “thou brakest the heads of leviathan in 
pieces, and gavest him tobe meatto the people 
inhabiting the wilderness.” Here it is evident 
that Pharaoh, king of Egypt, is figuratively typi- 
fied by the crocodile. For it was Pharaoh, and 
his power which were broken to pieces when 
God divided the waters of the Red Sea. Among 
the ancients the crocodile was the symbol of 
Egypt, and appears so onthe Roman arms. One 
or two other passages confirm this view to a mo- 
ral demonstration. ‘Thus, Ezekiel 29. 3. ‘““Be- 
hold, | am against thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt 
the great dragon, that lieth in the midst of 
his rivers. For to what could a king of Egypt 
be more properly compared tian to a crocodile, 
that same crocodile, too, which was one of the 
objects of hiscountry’s idolatry?” So again, in 
Isaiah, 51. 9, ‘“‘Awake, O arm of the Lord, art 
not thou it that cut Rahab, i. e. Egypt, and 
wounded the dragon?” Every commentator 
understands Rahab as the prophetic image of 
Egypt. Toproceed. Inthe 91st Psalm, which 
is an enumeration of several sorts of preservation 
from physical dangers, it is said, “Thou shalg 
tread upon the lion and adder, the young lion 
and dragon shalt thou trample unde r feet.”” Here 
thé word dragon seems only to signify some sort 
of venomous serpent, correspondirg to adder, as 
we have young lion in the latter part of the verse 
corresponding to lton in the former. We can 
hardly suppose that trampling on so large an 
animal as the crocodile, could be understood in 
this connexion. Still, by supposing it a veno, 
mus serpent, we keep it within the class which 
Ihave already urged, as being represented by 
the word dragon. Again. Isaiah, xxvii. 1. 
‘‘In that day, the Lord with his sore, and great, 
and strong sword, shall punish Leviathan, the 
piercing serpent, even Leviathan, that crook- 
ed serpent, and he shall slay the dragon that 
is in the sea. Rosenmueller, supported by 
most modern Hebrew interpreters, understands 
three different powers or states to be alluded to 
in this verse; Leviathan, the piercing serpent, 
was Egypt—Leviathan, the crooked serpent was 
Assyria, dwelling in the deserts, where large, and 
crooked, yet scaled serpents abounded,—and the 
dragon in the sea was Tyre, celebrated for her 
maritime control. Whether this interpretation 
be true or not, still, dragon may well conform 
here to the definition given above—namely, some 





kind of large, offensive, long-drawn animal. In 
Deuteronomy, xxxii. 33, it is said of the enemies 
of God, “their wine is the poison of dragons, 
and the cruel venom of asps.” Here dragons 
seem to be a kind of poisonous land serpent, yet 
still conforming to our definition. I need not 
enlarge this induction of particular texts, feeling 
persuaded that the point of criticism which | 
have submitted to my readers, would be com- 
pletely established by a faithful examination of 
every passage where the word occurs. I will 
just make two remarks, before leaving this article: 
first, that the difficulty of maintaining clear ideas 
on the subject, has no doubt been much increas- 
ed by the imagination of most readers being 
filled with recollections of the dragon of classical 
fable, together with the dragon of the middle ages 
of chivalry, who had four lion's feet, a long, thick, 
serpent’s tail, and an immense throat, from which 
streamed flames of fire; and secondly, that there 
still exists an animal, called the dragon, a harm- 
less animal of the lizard species. This surely 
could not be, in all cases, the scriptural dragon, 
although his form, and his creeping, disgusting 
habits might correspond to some of the instances 
in which the word is employed. 
8. G. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD. 
Translated from Mickiewicz, a living Polish Poet. 


{There is an ancient custom, still kept up in some parts 
of Lithuania, in Poland, in which Pagan superstition is 
singularly blended with the more elevated notions of 
Christianity. This is called Dziady, or the Feast of the 
Dead. It is singular, that the custom of treating the dead 
is common to all Pagan nations. In the Homeric time of 
old Greece, among the Scandinavian tribes, in the East, 
and even now in the islands of the new world, we may 
trace its existence. The celebration of that feast in Li- 
thuania, commonly falls on the day when the Catholic 
Church offers its prayers for the souls of the departed 
The people congregate at midnight within the ruins of 
some old Church or house situated near a cemetery: 
There they dress tables strewn with all the delicacies 
their poverty can furnish. A popular poet or enchanter 
takes his station in the middle of that circle, and calls up- 
on the dead to rise and to choose what may alleviate their 
pains. None but the oppressors of the poor and the trai- 
tors of their country are scared away from the participa 
tion in the feast. How the Polish poet dealt with this super- 
stition, and with what magnificent touches of feeling and 
fancy he ennobled it, it is easier to conceive than explain 
Our readers will find something truly Shakspearean in the 
Polish poet’s production, whilst the moral effect may not 
be paralleled by many powerful discourses from the pul- 
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‘‘Scene—A Chapel in a Burying-ground ; 


Serer, Cuorvs, and Spirirs. 


Chorus. 
All is darkness—silent all; 
Coming signs our hearts appal ! 


Seer, 
Close our temple’s doors; and round 
This grave in silence stand profound, 
Whilst I summor. here the dead. 
Neither torch nor lamp shall shed 
On our mystic rites its gleam ; 
Nor the moon shall cast iis beam 
On our altar—on this tomb, 


, While I spell what fate may doom, 


Quick: in gloom our mysteries hide. 


Old Men. 
With all thy hests we have complied. 


Chorus. 
All is darkness—silent all; 
Terrors now our hearts appall. 


si deail ca Seer. 

irits that in purgator 

Bide, till period for sibey 

At this silent midnight hour, 
Prompt a my word of power; 
To you my herald-voice I send, 
Hither forthwith each one wend. 
Whom I summon to appear 

Let him, at my spell, be here; 
Whether in some molten lake, 
Where his tongue no waters slake, 
Or in ice if he abide, 

By crystal frost all petrified, 

Or crushed within some rifted trunk, 
Or deep in horrid whirlpool sunk ; 
Hither let him now repair 

From his dreadful torturing lair. 
Here is incense, here is prayer ; 
And upon our altar lies 

All that’s meet for sacrifice. 


Chorus. 
Allis darkness—silent all; 
Coming signs our hearts appal. 


Seer. 

Flaky yarn of hemp now bring, 
Thus poet it for a spell ; 
High the kindled train up-fling, 
Let your breath its flight speed well. 
Higher, higher, yet more high, 
Let it blaze, and blazing fly. 

Chorus. 


All is darkness—silent all; 
Coming signs our souls appal. 


Seer. 
First appear, ye infant dead, 
Souls from earth that early fled, 
Breath that kindled like this flame, 
Soon extinguished like the same : 
Whoso hopes for paradise, 
There to enter, spotless, pure, 
By this spell [ him conjure; 
And let this single spell suffice. 
Chorus. 
All your thrall’d souls can relieve, 
Prayer and incense here receive. 





Seer. 
Lo! two infant forms descend; 
From yon rainbow-cloud they bend, 
Hovering, while their golden wings 
Radiant light around them flings; 
As two doves—two rose-bud leaves, 
One cherub to the other cleaves. 
Like twin angels, from the sky, 
Downwards, downwards, lo! they fly. 


Chorus. 
Like two angels from the sky, 
Downwards, lo! they seem to fly. 


Spirit of an infant. 
Quitting yonder fields of light, 
We visit here the dense of night; 
Seeking in this death-like shrine 
Our mother; how may she divine 
We were once her children ?—Bright 
Now in sunny beauty dight, 
In the sky our dwelling is: 
Sporting on the verge ef bliss, 
Deck’d with rainbow-plumes that burn 
Like radiant gems. Would we return 
Again to this chill nether earth 
That witness’d once our mortal birth? 
No! our new abode is brighter. 
Purer joys—our hearts are lighter. 
Yet though airless spots are ours, 
Tho’ cull we there no earth-born flowers; 
Motier, still, still must it grieve us, 
Paradise may not receive us. 


Seer. 

Say, sweet spirits, what may cont aah 
What of earthly service crave you 
Hymn, or incense ?—holy bread? 
Prayer that’s chaunted for the dead? 
Here’s a banquet, consecrated ,— 

Cates and fruits that shall not fail ye, 
Here is wine that hath been blessed;— 

Say, may aught of these avail ye? 

Spirit. 

Nonght availeth of your proffering ; 
Welcome else your pious offering. 
Fixed our doom, and fixed our fate, 
Nought can change our present state. 
For on earth we tasted not 
Cares and griefs of mortal lot; 
Tranquil lived we, and each day 
In childish frolics passed away ; 
Every hour for us was fraught 
With pleasure that no profit brought; 
Now that we are summoned here 
To this solemn rite, no cheer 
Offer ye—nor prayer; nor shed 
Wine-oblation for the dead. 
Rather take two unripe fruits— 
Such the offering best that suits. 
Haply such a mystic boon 
Paradise shall open soon. 
Learn that whoso hath not tasted 
Sorrow, but his life hath wasted 
In unmeaning joy below, 
Higher bliss can never know. 


Henceforth heed we, all and each, 
Solemn warning that ye teach ; 
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Whoso here hath never tasted 
Sorrow, but his life hath wasted 
In unmeaning joy below, 
Higher bliss can never know. 


Seere 
May paradise its blissful gate 
Open to ye—scon or late. 
Lo! two fruits unripe and bitter, 
Since ye deem them offering fitter :— 
Now in peace depart,—farewell ; 
We release you from our spell. 
He that will not with us join 
In orison for your salvation, 
Shall obtain no prayer of mine ; 
His be excommunication. 
In the Father’s name we curse him, 
In the Son’s and Spirit’s too, 
In his guilt let him immerse him: 
Holy cross be witness true. 


Chorus. 
In the Father’s name, &c, 
( The Spirits dissappear.) 
Seer. 

Now tis midnight’s deepest noon; 
Faster bar the gates and soon. 
Bring a vessel filled with wine, 
O’er it let a taper shine ; 
Kindle next a ball of tow, 
When I make the mandate sign, 
Let it burn, and then its glow 
In the quenching liquid throw. 


Old Man. 
See! it burneth, see! it gloweth; 
Fiery now the wine-flame showeth! 


Seer. 
Now appear whow I invoke, 
Whom your winding-sheets still cloak, 
You whom guilty lusts so bind, 
That still your prison’d souls confined, 
Within your festering corses lie 
And to scape thence vainly try ; 
If perchance alleviate 
Mortal prayer such death-doomed state, 
If it may your torment lessen, 
And remove your dread unblessing, 
By that doom that else too sure 
Awaits you, hither I conjure. 


Spirit (at a window.) 
Birds so ruthless, fell, and foul, 
Savage vulture, raven, owl, 
Let us, ye unpitying race, 
Enter in this sacred place. 

Seer. 
Heavens! what dire appalling guise 
Of horror shews it to our eyes! 
Ghastly aspect—spectral mien, 
Like some loathsome ghoul obscene, 
Like some corse amid the slain 
That festers on the battle-plain. 
Lixe coal each eyeless socket gleams, 
Sulphurous smoke from nostrils streams, 
As Tau baleful, kindling fire, 
Or noisome tapers that expire. 
Raised as quills each horrid hair 
Showeth with a deadly glare, 





As pinnacles to blood-flame turning, 
When by night a ig burning, 
From yon spectre’s head 

Lurid horror round is shed. 


Chorus. 
As pinnacles to blood-flame turning, &c. 


Spirit. 
What! then know ye not again 
This body rack’d by ceaseless pain? 
‘Though in shape thus vile-abhorr’d, 
Once ye owned me for your lord. 
This is but the third-told year 
Since ye bore me on my bier; 
Since ye bore me to my grave :— 
Would I now were meanest slave ! 
Wherefore still is being left me? 
Wherefore is not sense bereft me? 
To sepulchral darkness doom’d, 
I rot, yet cannot be consumed. 
Darkness—horror, aye surrounds me, 
Hateful more this light confounds me. 
Though I bide midst thickest night, 
Demon forms assail my sight, 
While gnawing hunger, raging thirst, 
Makes each moment more accurst. 
Birds more fierce my entrails tear, 
While torture grows the more I bear. 
Is there respite none—nor pause 
From their piercing beaks and claws? 


Chorus. 
What may from such anguish free him 7 
Who may thus endure to see him ? 
Is there respite none nor pause 
From his torturers’ beaks and elaws ? 


Seer. 
What may ease thy angufsh’d soul, 
And liberate from sin’s controul ? 
Wilt thou taste our altar’s store; 
Shall we heaven for thee implore? 
Here is bread all-consecrated, 
Wine by which the soul is sated ; 
If aught of these may pardon gain thee, 
Paradise shall yet obtain thee. 

Spirit. 
Paradise! O name it not; 
Paradise I never sought. 
That my soul, by dread appall’d, 
From this corse be disenthrall’d, 
This is all your aid I crave :---- 
Better hell than such a grave ! 
Welcomer its direst doom 
Than be my own sepulchral womb, 
My own accursed loathsome tomb. 
And here so nigh yon sky so fair 
To feel far more than hell’s despair ; 
See the joys I taste no more 
Flitting still my eyes before ; 
Memory’s sting for all the past, 
Dread of what must ever last; 
From night till noon, from noon till night, 
Suffering hunger, suffering thirst, 
While by these felon birds in spite, 
My limbs are every instant piere’d. 
Know that thus the fates ordain 
I must linger thus in pain, 
Steep’d in my heart’s gory stain.. 
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Nor though fled my vital breath, 
May I rest the sleep of death; 

Till I’ve tasted of the cheer, 

Wine and cates ye offer here. 

Nay, grant me but a single sip, 

Of water that may quench my lip ; 
Grant me but a single grain 

Of corn to sooth fell hunger’s pain. 


Chorus. 


Grant him bat a single sip, 

Of water, just to cool his lip; 

Give at least a single grain 

Of corn tosooth his hunger’s pain. 


Chorus of Night Birds. 


Vain his prayer, and vain his groans, 
Nought of these to ns atones. 
Fagle, vulture, kite and owl, 

Birds of prey, night’s omen’d fowl, 
Whom this caitiff wretch pursued, 
Waging with us deadly feud. 

Let them not obtain their will; 

Let us snatch, and let us spill. 
Sharpen each his claws and beak, 
And on the felon vengeance wreak. 
We from him will pluck whate’er 
Pity giveth him, or fear; 

Wrench each morsel from his jaws 
With our beaks and with our claws. 
Ne’er hath he compassion felt, 
None to him shall now be dealt ; 
Pity never did he know, 

None in turn to him we show. 

Tear the blessed bread to pieces, 
So his soul it ne’er releases. 

Tear each mangled, quivering limb, 
Spite of holy prayer and hymn. 


Ravens. 


What! and doth not hunger please thee? 
Or complain’st thou thirst doth teaze thee? 
Hast forgot, how once I sought, 

By reckless famine sore distraught, 
But to taste thy garden’s store, 

Whose fruit temptation’s aspect wore! 
Three days I had not tasted food, 

Yet thy hind, in savage mood, 

Call’d his hound and chased me thence, 
With pity none for such offence. 

Nor might I enter neath thy roof,— 
Thou badest a slave keep me aloof ; 
Next thyself did sentence pass, 

For that [had plucked a root, 

And herb ; thatas the stream or grass, 
Or air, or fire, are general boot. 
Worthy thy sentence was of thee— 
This thy merciless decree :— 

‘ Let his punishment be such, 

That none dare hereafter touch 

E’en of grass a single blade, 

Or his foot my land invade.’ 

To a stake they bound, and beat 

As thrashers flailing harvest-wheat, 
Every limb, each bone, too, breaking, 
While my skin was rent and reeking. 
Oh! compassion hadst thou none 

For shriek of suffering or for groan. 


Chorus of Birds. 
No! compassion he had none 
For shriek of agony or groan. 
Eagle, vulture, kite and owl, 
Seize the wretch so fell and foul ; 
Pity none to him we’ll show, 
Since no pity do we owe. 
Tear the blessed bread to pieces, 
So his soul it ne’er releases ; 
Tear himself, too, limb by limb, 
Spite of prayer, and spite of hymn. 
Ol. 
What dost thou, too, famine feel ? 
Hast forgotten when a meal 
Vainly sought Lat thy gate, 
A houseless wanderer o’er the wild, 
Midst winter’s frost—at hour so late, 
All upon the hallow’d eve 
Of the holy birth, yet didst thou leave 
The famish’d widow and her child 
To perish in such helpless state. 
For compassion when I pleaded, 
Little was my prayer-plaint heeded; 
‘ Husband in his grave is sleeping, 
Mother sick, with sorrow weeping, 
Thou my daughter prisoner holdest, 
Cold are all, but thou artcoldest. 
Help—I perish in my trouble : 
Give, and heaven will pay thee double.’ 
Thou in chambering and in wine 

With thy riot revellers joining, 
Badest those menial knaves of thine 

Give no ear to plaint or pining; 

But, heedless of my cries, to ‘drag 
Through the snow the beggar-hag.’ 
Thy mandate was obeyed: [ fell, 
And bound to earth by icy spell, 
With the infant which I cherished, 
Unpitied in that snow-grave perish’d! 
Ruthless, thou hadst feeling none 
For my frozen death-bed groan! 
Chorus of Birds. 
Ruthless! feeling thou hadst none! 
Feel now for thyself alone. 
Eagle, vulture, kite, &c. (as before.) 
Spirit. 

Is no succor—rescue near? 

See my food these harpies tear! 

Nought prevaileth pious prayer ; 

Nought may save me from despair— 

Nor churchly rites, nor holy lay, 

Chaunted on this solemn day, 

Nought can now their vengeance stay. 
Then am I doom’d for aye to suffer still ; 
So hath stern fate decreed its sterner will, 
Him who on earth wore but the shape of man, 
No mortal prayer may free from judgment ban. 

Chorus. 
Yes, thou art doom’d to suffer thus for ever, 
From such a fate no prayers of ours deliver ; 
For who on earth wore but the shape of man, 
Our solemn rites free not from judgment ban. 
Seer. 
If tis so, away, away! 





Wherefore, Spectre, shouldst thou stay ? 
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Thee, not human when alive, 
From our presence now we drive. 
Expel him in the Father’s name, 
In the Son’s and Spirit’s too; 
Lo! the Cross thy guilt to shame! 
Hence, and take thy portion due! 
Chorus. 
Guilty soul, away, away! 
Wherefore shouldst thou longer stay ? 
Who was not human, &c. &c. 
Never may we meet again, 
So we pray. Amen,amen! 


( The Spirit vanishes. 


Seer. 
On this snake-form’d wand of mine 
Ye a chaplet fix, and twine; 
And | its flower-leaves will kindle, 
Till to burning smoke they dwindle. 
Chorus. 
Again new signs to sight appear, 
To fill our hearts with hope and fear. 
Seer. 
Now obey my invocation, 
Ye who dwelt in youth and beauty, 
Yet mid frailty and temptation, 
Never swerved from virtue’s duty, 
Mundane joys and gauds despising 
While on earth,—nor higher prizing 
Than these mystic herbs, that burning, 
Are to ashes now returning. 
As these too never yielded fruit, 
Gave not food for man or brute; 
Nor deck’d the brow of blooming maid, 
But votively our fane arrayed, 
Hung above our altar high, 
So your thoughts were on the sky. 
Still among ye ifthere be 
Who Paradise may not yet see, 
By this mystic rite we urge him, 
From his soul’s last stain to purge him. 
( Vision of a Maiden appears.) 
As the bow the clouds athwart 
Flings its arch with rich gems fraught, 
Till mirror’d in the lake ’tis gleaming, 
Yon form of more than earthly seeming, 
Mien that may with angels vie, 
Comes in robe like new-form’d snow ; 
Yet a tear is in her eye, 
Yet a grief upon her brow. 
Chorus. 
With that mien may angels vie; 
Shines her robe like new-form’d snow ; 
Yet dims a tear her sorrowing eye, 
Yet a griefis on her brow. 
Seer. 
Round her head a chaplet wreathes ; 
In her hand a fair flower breathes ; 
Plays a Jambkin wild before her, 
A butterfly is hovering o’er her. 
Fain sem she the lambkin reach, 
But it heedeth not her speech ; 
Fain to catch the insect trieth, 
But its upward flight denieth. 
The Maiden’s Spirit. 
Erst wasI Tana, fair and young, 
My charms the theme of every tongue; 


But though many for me burned, 

Of none the passion I returned; 

Cold to love, its prayers I a i 
Gay and careless, never needed 

Lover, nor his suffering heeded. 
Happy as asportive girl, 

With flowers to braid my tresses’ curl, 
The gold-winged butterfly to chase, 

Or some fondling bird embrace ; 

Never did Llend my ear 

When some idle youth drew near, 
When his amorous suit would press, 
Ne’er would [ its meaning guess. 

Twice ten summers past like this, 

Free from sorrow—void of bliss, 

Were mine; and—wherefore, know I not, 
No bliss is in my present lot. 

I seem to pine for something miss’d: 
Free to fly where’er I list, 

With wing that far outstrips the gale, 

I sweep o'er wood, and plain and vale. 
Now, I ofthe rainbow weave 

A bright-dyed veil ‘or sunset eve: 
Now, the dewy pearls I change 

For gemmed flies o’er meads that range. 
Still some wish—strange, undefined, 
Ever haunts my restless mind ; 

Still seem to lack some mate 

To cheer my ever lonely state. 

Yet there appeareth to me none ; 

Still alone where’er | roam, 

Restless, listless, all in vain 

I tell my heart, this is not pain. 

As heretofore, so now Iseem 

To live butin a vacant dream. 

Could I feel grief, itwould not grieve me, 
Earth nor heaven will now receive me. 


Chorus. 
Yes, it is for thee decreed, 
In such state to rest, unfreed ; 
Nor to thee may it be given 
To dwell on earth, or enter heaven. 


Seer. 
Still ifaught our prayers avail thee, 
At this hour they shall not fail thee. 
Is’t for fruits of earth thou yearnest? 
Or our supplication earnest ? 
Lo! we offer fruits or preyer, 
So either save thee from despair ; 
Whate’er thou listeth, freely choose thee, 
So paradise may not refuse thee. 
Spirit. 
Nought of those do 1 require ; 
I may know no state that’s higher. 
Wherefore with thine offers pain’st me? 
Paradise is shut against me. 
Yet, though heaven I may not enter, 
Let me heavenward take my flight, 
And from that sphere, peradventure, 
] may draw some creature bright 
To this nether world, and cheer 
With him my solitude, tillhere 
[seem to dwell in heaven’s own sphere. 


Seer. 





Vain such wish: still do not grieve thee, 
Yet shall paradise receive thee. 
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The veil of dread futurity 
Pierced by my prophetic eye: 
When two circling years have pass’d 
Such shall be thy state at last. 
Vain our incense now, and vain 
Our prayer to help thee heaven to gain, 
Heaven, nathless, thou shalt inherit: 
With this console thee, joyless Spirit. 
(Spirit vanishes.) 

Whose doubteth—heedeth not, 
Let him flee this sacred spot, 
And in the Father’s name avaunt, 

In the Son’s, the Spirit's too; 
Let such abstain this mystic chaunt, 

And this Cross’s sight eschew. 
Snch enter not our fane again, 
Sowe pray. Amen, amen! 


Chorus. 
Whoso doubteth, &c. 
Seer. 
Let us now our temple strew 
With leaves of poppy and their dew ; 
Ended is our solemn rite ; 
Now your quenched tapers light. 
Hark! the herald-bird of morn 
Tells us tis already dawn; 
Let me, then, ere ye disperse 
Closing prayer for all rehearse. 
But hold! what strange portent is yonder? 
Filling all my mind with wonder. 
Chorus. 
Wonders stil] our eyes salute, 
And our tongues are stricken mute ! 


Seer. 
Who art thou insable weed ? 
Woman, dost our voice not heed? 
Wherefore sittest thou on that tomb? 
Ah! the walls begin to shake, 
The loosening floor to heave and quake, 
And from forth its yawning womb 
A phantom rises, grisly. grim ; 
Lo! in silence, by her side 
He takes his seat, and she by him, 
Her spectre bridegroom, she his bride. 
On her turn’d that ghastly face, 
As he waited her embrace. 
Horrid-sight! more frightful yet 
Runs a sanguine streak all wet 
From its bosom to its feet. 
Doth our eyes some sorcery cheat? 
See—it pointeth to its breast, 
Yet what it means may not be guess’d. 


Chorus. 
See—it pointeth to its breast, 
Yet its wish may not be guess’d. 


Seer. 

Spirit, I adjure thee, speak, 
Tell us what thou here dost seek, 
Prayer that heaven propitiates, 
Earth’s blessed fruits or other cates ? 
Phantom, give us auswer some: 
No! it still remaineth dumb. 

Chorus. 

Phantom, &c. 








Seer. 
Ifreply thou deignest none, 
Hence, and from our fane begone. 
Whose heareth—heedeth not, 
Let him flee this sacred spot, 
In the Father’s name avaunt, 
In the Son’s, the Spirit’s too; 
Let this Cross his rashness daunt, 
Lest his daring he should rue. 
Chorus. 
So be itthen: 
Amen, amen! 
Seer. 
Stay’st thou! demon then thou art, 
That will not speak, will not depart. 
Be thou cursed, or be thou blest, 
Hence! nor more our rites molest. 
See, the sepulchre gapes wide ; 
Sink thou down and there abide ; 
Else with this cross I’ll exorcise 
The fiend that in that body lies. 
Hence! to wood, or stream, or dell, 
There with loathsome monsters dwell. 
Stay’stthou? Say what fiend thou art, 
That will notspeak—will not depart? 
Chorus. 
He stirreth none—he heedeth not, 
But stands transfixed to the spot. 
Seer. 
Ia vain to ban him hence strive; 
Every adjuration faileth. 
Bring holy water; that may drive 
Away this fiend : it nought availeth. 
He moves not—is by nought afeard ; 
As erst he stood, he standeth yet, 
Like granite pillar huge uprear’d 
Its base in earth all deeply set. 
Chorus. 
He stirreth none—he heedeth not, 
But stands transfixed to the spot. 
Seer. 
Passing fearful this portent! 
What may by such sign be meant? 
W oman, thou in black array, 
Who and what this phantom, say. 
Thy husband liveth—children, too, 
Then what the bond twixt him and you? 
Wilt thou not vouchsafe reply ? 
Why this ghastly smiling, why, 
When such appalling shape is nigh? 
Chorus. 
Doth the spectre please thy sight, 
That thou show’st such sad delight ? 
Seer. 
Bring yon consecrated taper 
That thie dread visitant I banish; 
In vain it burns with incense vapour— 
The evilspirit will not vanish! 
Drag the sorceress hence,—away ; 
Break her spell without delay ; 
Drag her from our holy fane, 
Lest she work some charm of bane, 
( To the Woman.) 
Why look’st thou on that form so hated? 
As though therewith thou’rt fascinated. 
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Chorus. that “all his early religious feelings and impres- 
Why gazest, &c. sions, were derived from his good old presbyte- 
Seer. rian grandfather.” 


Ha! the corse-like spectre stirs ! 
It follows, see! each step of hers! 
Where they drag her, that goes too— 
Lo! they’re vanish’d from our view ! 
Strange portent and awful sign, 
Who its meaning shall divine ? 
Chorus. 
Strange portent, and awful sign! 
None its meaning may divine. 


== 


JAMES HERVEY PIERREPONT. 


We have lately been favoured with the peru- 
sal of an Eulogy delivered in Portsmouth, N. H. 
at the interment of Dr. Pierrepont, by the Rev. 
Charles Burroughs, D. D., an Episcopal clergy- 
man of that place. There wasso much that was 
eventful in the life, and wnique in the character of 
the subject eulogised, that we could scarcely pre- 
sent a more interesting treat to the readers of the 
Rose, than by the large transcriptions we here 
make from Dr. Burroughs’s felicitous production. 








James Hervey Pierreronr and his parents 
were natives of Roxbury, in Massachusetts. His 
mother was named Mary Davies, and belonged 
to a most respectable family of that town. She 
had no other child, except James, who was born 
on the first of June, in the year 1768, just nine 
years after her marriage. His father, Mr. Wil- 
liam Pierrepont, or as the name was originally 
spelt, Pierpont, was an upright and honorable 
trader, who by the profits of a store acquired pro- 
perty, sufficient for the genteel maintenance of his 
family. His son, when only eight months old, 
was unfortunately deprived of that excellent pa- 
rent. Thus early bereft of this natural guardian, 
he was left in the charge of his mother, who re- 
mained with him at Roxbury, until the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war; when, as 
her house was much exposed to the destructive 
artillery of the English, she left it, and took re- 
fuge in the neighbouring town of Brookline. 
Shortly afterwards, she was married to Mr. Leo- 
nard, of Springfield, in Massachusetts, a gentle- 
man of liberal education, who entered into the 
practice of law, but soon relinquished it for the 
more congenial pursuits of agriculture. In con- 
sequence of this marriage, and the removal of his 
mother to Springfield, his maternal grandfather, 
Mr. Davies, offcred him a home at Roxbury, and 
treated him with affection truly paternal. Being 
sensible and religious, he actively employed his 
influence in giving a pious direction to the mind 
of his grandson, who has repeatedly confessed, 





There lived with him, as a constant inmate of 
the family, a widowed aunt, by the name of 
Williams, of whose virtues he often spoke with 
unqualified praise, and who treated him with the 
tenderness of a mother. He needed all this af. 
fection; for his constitution was delicate, betray- 
ing the symptoms and dangers of consumption. 
His nervous sensibility was morbidly acute, and 
he suffered from a constant and incurable bash- 
fulness. He wasa pensive child, that seemed to 
shrink from the gaze and voice of a fellow-being, 
and only felt independent and at ease, when 
alone, with some interesting story, or the ever 
open and beautiful volume of nature. He early 
evinced a thirst for knowledge. Books seemed 
to be his natural element, and very early he de- 
voured with rapture the florid meditations of 
Hervey ; such a favorite work with his father, as 
led to the name of his son. This peculiar taste, 
added to the natural temperament of the child, 
threw much imaginative ardor and richness over 
his mind. It is probable that from his mother he 
derived much of his passion for books; for she 
possessed it to an inordinate degree; and it was 
surprising to see how much it absorbed and 
cheered her vigorous and refined intellect amidst 
the sufferings of a protracted and severe disease. 

The grandfather of Dr. Pierrepont was ready 
and willing to do every thing to advance his hap- 
piness and usefulness; but being a plain, indus- 
trious farmer, without any claims to literature, he 
thought more of the improvements of agriculture 
than of the intellect, and was disposed to instil 
the same sentiments into the mind of his grand- 
child. The blessings, which he was incapable 
of imparting, were soon fortunately derived from 
other sources. About that time he received into 
his house as a boarder, the minister of the parish, 
to which he belonged, who took the deepest in- 
terest in his grandchild, and was so much struck 
with his intense desire of knowledge, that he used 
every exertion to develope his intellectual powers, 
and encourage his application to study; and 
earnestly entreated that he might be favored with 
the best education, which could be given to him. 
The entreaty was successful, and the delighted 
youth was placed under the care of Dr. Homer 
of Newton. Aftera few months he was removed 
from that gentleman’s charge to enjoy the bene- 
fits of a classical school at Bridgewater, then held 
in high estimation and under the superintendence 
of the Rev. Mr. Hayward, who died only abou' 
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three years since. ‘The pupil cherished no exalt- 
ed opinion of the literary attainments of his 
teacher, or of the influence of the school in pro- 
ducing a taste for letters. Yet his faculties and 
time were there eminently improved. His in- 
dustry, acquirements and merit secured for him a 
good reputation, and enabled him to enter Har- 
vard College with credit, when about sixteen 
years of age. 

Having completed his academical course, pre- 
served a high rank in his class, and received the 
honors of that institution inthe year 1789, he went 
to Springfield ; and, as his grandfather was dead, 
resided there for a long time with his mother. 
His constitution gathered strength from the salu- 
brious air of that delightful town, and amidst its 
beautiful scenery he enjoyed exquisite refresh- 
ment from his love of nature. ‘There he reviewed 
his classical studies, and enlarged his acquaint- 
ance with that valuable branch of literature, 
which almost exclusively absorbed his attention ; 
and which, he said, “ served as a safety-valve 
against his liability to many evil habits.” Press- 
ing necessity at last roused him from his fond 
pursuits, his literary revelry and luxurious enjoy- 
ment of the beauties of nature. The revolution 
had ruined his patrimonial property, which would 
have offered him a handsome support; for his 
father gave him by will, when he should come to 
the age of twenty-one years, the whole of his real 
and personal estate, he paying his mother her 
thirds out of it during her life. He was com- 
pelled therefore to depend for a livelihood on his 
own personal resources, on the faithful discharge 
of the duties of some useful profession. His 
grandfather and other friends wished him to pre- 
pare for the ministry, for which he expressed a 
decided predilection; but which he felt it impos- 
sible to enter, on account of that unconquerable 
difidence which made him tremble at the idea of 
addressing a public assembly. After much deli- 
beration he made choice of the medical profession, 
which he believed with Dr. Johnson, “ to claim 
at least the second place among those which are 
of the greatest benefit to mankind.” He deter- 
mined to commence his studies under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Brooks, of Medford, who was after- 
wards Governor of the State of Massachusetts. 
The most unexpected events, the most trivial 
circumstances are liable to give a singular turn to 
our thoughts and decisions. While on his way 
to Medford, he met two of his classmates, who 
had just completed their arrangement to place 
themselves under the instruction of Dr. Marshall 
Spring, of Watertown, and who urgently en- 





> 


treated him to join them, as their fellow-student. 
He accordingly relinquished his previous deter- 
mination, followed their advice, and became an 
indefatigable student under one of the most 
distinguished and successful praetitioners of that 
day. 

Having finished his studies, he returned to 
Springfield, where he found his mother, a hope- 
less paralytic, prostrate and speechless. This 
visitation to his dearest relative, the only being 
in the world with whom he had any close alli- 
ance, the only one with whom and for whom he 
wished to live, made him feel insulated and 
wretched, and threw a gloom over all his future 
prospects. Necessity and duty, however, sum- 
moned him to conquer his useless regrets by 
action and enterprise. The world was before 
him, and he was obliged to venture into it; but 
he was entirely undecided what direction to take. 
Various places were recommended to him by his 
friends; but humility, accident, and natural 
scenery, rather than counsel or profit, had the 
strongest influence over him in the choice of his 
residence. In the summer of 1795 he left the bed- 
side of his infirm mother, and came alone, a pen- 
sive and trembling traveller, on horseback, to the 
banks of our beautiful river.* Occasionally on 
his way, where a spot was peculiarly enchanting, 
he would linger and almost persuade himself per- 
manently to remain; and he has told me, that he 
has often since visited one of those favorite places 
to live over again the enchantment and bright 
visions, which its first sight had enkindled. Pro- 
vidence, however, conducted him to one of our 
most retired and silent villages, now called Elliot, 
in Maine. It afforded a rich treat in scenery to 
a lover of nature, but a small prospect of practice 
or profit to a physician. Contemplative as his 
mind was, he was rather doomed to an unplea- 
sant excess of that attribute, of which he uttered 
strong complaint, that met this cheerful reply from 
the lady of Dr. Spring. “ Your hours, according 
to your own account of the matier, hang heavily 
on your hands, in spite of administering for the 
small pox, and all the catalogue of diseases ‘ that 
flesh is heir to.’ The plague, ennui, haunts every 
scene, and I believe is alike familiar to the her- 
mit’s cell and the splendid drawing-room. Can 
there be found no specific for this universal mal- 
ady? Imost cordially sympathise with you in 
your want of society; a fellow-feelmg makes us 
wondrous kind. I am not formed for solitude, 
and whether I am fated to take up my abode in 





* The Piscataqua. S. Rose. 
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the uncultivated forest, or in the barren waste of 
a city, I must create to myself something like 
society. If I can do no better, I will, with Sterne, 
connect myself to some mourning yew, or sweet- 
spreading myrtle in the former place,—and in the 
latter, fancy brilliancy and taste in dull contented 
ignorance.” Dr, Pierrepont continued in Elliot 
for six years, in the patience of hope, enriching 
his mind with the stores of classical literature, 
and gratifying his imagination with the ever- 
varying and lovely landscape. The choice of 
such a home by one, so intelligent and refined, 
with large resources and eminent capability in 
his profession, would be considered as inex- 
plicable, were his temperament unknown. “I 
was a person of singular texture,” he used to say, 
“ and was always afraid of my own shadow.” 
Extreme timidity and modesty therefore led him 
to the choice of such a quiet, unprofitable, and 
unpromising residence. 

His talents and merits were too great to remain 
long in obscurity. Occasionally he was invited 
to this town for medical consultation and prac- 
tice; and those who became acquainted with him, 
earnestly urged his residence amongst us. The 
changes, which about that time took place among 
our medical faculty, induced him to comply with 
the wishes that had been urged. The eminent 
Dr. Hall Jackson had recently died; and the 
skilful and benevolent Dr. Brackett, who was 
President of the N. H. Medical Society, was 
unable from ill health, to attend to the duties of 
his profession. 'T'wo of the surviving physicians, 
Dr. Cutter and his son, enforced the entreaties 
which had been made to effect Dr. Pierrepont’s 
removal to this town; and, through their lives, 
were his most generous and devoted friends. In 
1801, therefore, he commenced his residence here, 
and was welcomed for his intelligence and skill. 
But his prospects were, for a long time, dark and 
discouraging. Patronage was painfully slow. 
Owing to his own morbid self-distrust, and the 
implicit confidence that was extensively placed 
in the other physicians of the town, he was for 
several years among us, before he obtained prac- 
tice sufficient to meet his limited expenses. His 
merits were understood by few; and his silence 
and reserved manners were ascribed by many to 
a deficiency of talents and attainments. Disap- 
pointed, the victim of erroneous public opinion, 
he devoted his mind more intensely to the satis- 
fying pursuits of knowledge. “ It has been said,” 
remarks Dr. Johnson, “that a physician in a 


degree of reputation is for the most part perfectly 
casual. They, that employ him, know not his 
excellenceies; they, that neglect him, know not 
his deficiences. By an acute observer, who had 
looked on the transactions of the medical world 
for half a century, a very curious book might be 
written on the fortunes of a physician.” The 
fortunes of Dr. Pierrepont, the scenes and strug- 
gles, through which he passed, ere he acquired 
his well deserved reputation and extensive prac- 
tice, were however less curious than painful. 
About nine years after his settlement in this 
town, he was married to a daughter of Thomas 
Manning, Esq. By this connexion he was much 
relieved in his pecuniary affairs, which had be- 
come embarrassed, in. consequence of unfortunate 
speculations in drugs and medicines. So limited 
was his practice at the commencement of the war 
of 1812, that he determined to solicit a situation, 
as surgeon in the naval service. He aecordingly 
made application to this effect to a commander of 
one of the vessels of war, then lying in our har- 
bor. Not dreaming, in the simplicity of his 
heart, of the necessity of any recommendations 
for one so well known, he was surprised and dis- 
heartened at their being required of him; and 
instantly abandoned all further attempt of enter- 
ing the navy. In 1814 he lost his mother, of 
whom he was devotedly fond; and she, on her 
part, cherished the warmest love for her son. 
She died at his own house, to which he had re- 
moved her from Springfield, immediately after 
the death of her husband, and about four years 
previous to her own decease. His chief plea- 
sure and duty were to show her constantly the 
utmost filial tenderness and piety. Her situation 
was deplorable ; for twenty-four years she had 
been unable to stand, or to speak intelligibly. 
Yet her mind was clear and strong; and her son 
unweariedly read to her, and used all his powers 
of healing and affection to cheer her languor and 
smooth her bed of death. In 1820, he lost his 
wife. This was a bereavement, which, besides 
the death occasioned by her loss, addressed it- 
self most powerfully to his serious feelings and 
spiritual interests: and, producing an important 
change, led him to new and more decisive views 
in relation to his religious obligations and habits. 
He was afterwards married to another daughter 
of Mr. Manning, who was spared to him only 
two years. Six years subsequent to her decease, 
he formed a connexion with the lady who is now 
summoned to pay the last painful rites to his re- 





large place, is the mere plaything of fortune; his 


To CorrEsronpEnts.—‘‘ Sampson,” in the next number. 


mains, as a bereaved and disconsolate widow. 
(To be concluded in next Rose.) 
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House on Sullivan’s Island. 


| O RENT, one of the most agreeable and convenient Houses on the Island, 

situated on the Front Beach, and only three or four minutes’ walk from the 
Cove. It has been recently put in complete repair—has eight apartments, and 
! some valuable furniture will be rented with it. Price—Two Hundred Dollars 
for the season, from the first of July. Inquire at the Office of the Southern Rose, 
No. 36 Broad Street. 
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| 
| TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ROSE 

| 


/ % would again respectfully remind our country subscribers, and those at a 
distance, of the necessity of prompt payments. 

The present volume of the Rose is now nearly completed, and, notwithstanding 
the terms are regularly published “IN apvaANcg,” we regret that so few have 
noticed them. 

The trifling sum of Two dollars and a half—yes, only two dollars and a half, 
from each subscriber is all we ask. A sum that none who receive the Rose would 
miss, yet we cannot persuade them of this truth. The difficulty of collecting 
debts at a distance, when so small, must be obvious to every one. We hope, 
therefore, that all who have forgotten the Printer will do so no more. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
IN CHARLESTON. 


Dr. James Moultrie, 2.50 Miss Margaret G. Capers 
Mr. William L. Moultrie 2.50 Dr. Thomas M. Logan 
Miss Rose 2.50 Mrs. John Phillips 
Mr. George Artope 2.50 Mrs. Eliza Venning 
Dr. C. C. Pritchard 2.50 Mrs. E. Howard 
Mr. J oseph W. Faber 2.30 Newman Kershaw 
Mrs. Ann Bull 2.50 J. A. Gates 
Mr. Isaac E. Holmes 5.00 Miss Holland 
Mr. Thomas J. Winsor 2.50 Miss Sarah Wilson 
Mrs. Frances Withers 2.50 John B. White 
John L. Bell 
Mrs. Eliza D. Howell, Haynesville, Alabama, 








Che Southern Rose, 


EDITED BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN, 


Is published every other Saturday, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Boston, Mass. —Wxu. Crossy, 147 Washington| Columbia S. C.—Reterence to I. C. Morean. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. Carter. 

1 Augusta, Geo.—T. Stroy. Walterboro’ —C uarvks G. Sroxgs. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Mxecu & Dinvies. Sumter.—P. O’Suttivan. 























